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Only Luke is with me. (2 Timothy) During Paul’s last days before 
his execution it was worth one’s life to acknowledge acquaintance or 
friendship with him, and, as a result, St. Paul’s fair weather friends deserted 
him. Only one remained, St. Luke, the physician. This is probably one of 
the greatest tributes ever paid to the physician, and we medical librarians 
who are making our contribution to medical practice might like to think 
that in some small measure we may be included in this tribute to the 
physician. 
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He must serve primarily as an archivist of culture... . (Pierce Butler) 
In this statement Dr. Butler defined quite clearly the duties and obligations 
of the librarian. As he expressed it, it was the duty of the librarian to 
preserve the culture of his community by collecting and making available 
the graphic records of greatest importance to the social welfare of his com- 
munity. It was not primarily his duty to demonstrate to his readers that 
the pronouncements of science are true, but if for the moment in the 
course of his duty he can serve as an informal teacher, then he will deserve 
well of society. Probably at this time when librarians are called upon to 
perform functions not in line with their duties, or when the functions 
of the librarian seem to cover many phases of activity not concerned 
with the “preservation of culture,” it may be well for us to recall the 
words of Dr. Butler and reevaluate our functions in terms of our ultimate 
contribution to society. 


io 


Every library should try to be complete in something, even if it were 
only the history of pinheads. (Oliver Wendell Holmes) Those librarians 
who are neglecting the building up of a special collection are probably 
overlooking one of the keenest pleasures of their job. Every library should 
try to be complete in something even if it were only the history of pinheads 
as expressed by Dr. Holmes. In many cases the recognition your library 
will receive will be from its special collection or from that portion of the 
collection which makes it unique and for which your library is complete. 
Special collections should be built up regardless of the size of your library. 
The smaller the library probably the more justification there is for such 
a collection. Within reason probably the measurement of a librarian’s 
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ability and efficiency can be measured by the interest he takes in organizing 
anid building up a collection which is unique and complete in itself. 

Build up a special collection in your library even though you do not 
have but five dollars a year to spend on it. (James A. McMillen) This 
advice was in keeping with the quotation above and was given by the libra- 
rian of one of our state universities to a library school graduate on his 
leaving school. 

To study the phenomena of disease without books is to sail an un- 
charted sea, while to study books without patients is not to go to sea at all. 
(Sir William Osler) This often quoted phrase can probably be pondered 
over many times to our advantage. Books and patients go hand in hand in 
the study of medicine. For the student to study medicine without relying 
on the cumulative experience as recorded in our written records is truly to 
sail an uncharted sea, and certainly to study medicine from books alone 
is not to go to sea at all. Medical educators all too frequently need to have 
pointed out to them the value their library can mean to the student of 
medicine, and the medical librarian should be one of the primary factors 
in promoting the library’s true place in the training of our future prac- 
titioners. 





Audio-Visual Aids in the Medical School 
Library 


By Leonarp J. SHERWIN 





the gallery, medical students watch intensely. We have observed 

this scene on the screen many times. Each time I see it the question 
keeps recurring: How can the students see the fine — of the surgical 
technique so otherwise well staged? 

I am sure they cannot. Hence, the urgent need of well-directed 
teaching films with sharply defined close-ups for the medical school. The 
film has the advantage of slow motion and repeated showing of a 
complex technique. Film strips have the advantage of holding the ma- 
terial on the screen while the professor discusses the particular point 
illustrated in the frame, and the added advantage of being the least ex- 
pensive of all audio-visual aids. Fortunately, this need for adequate 
teaching aids is being met by an increasing production of educational 
films by private and public sources. 

The armed forces did a masterful job of teaching with films and other 
multi-sensory aids throughout World War II. This war-tested application 
of modern teaching methods to millions of young men has, by virtue of 
universal advertising of its very existence, done more to assure its place 
in American education than the last twenty years of professional litera- 
ture on the subject. 

True, educators today cannot look for the same help which the 
war-born life or death motivation brought to learning and teaching. The 
task is more difficult, but it is ours to face, educators and librarians. There 
can be no doubt that teachers of medicine owe it to their students to use 
every teaching aid available, every teaching aid that will drive home the 
fundamentals that are so essential to make more assimilative the flood 
of medical literature existent. So, too, medical school librarians are con- 
cerned with providing all the materials, book and non-book, that will 
assist the faculty in providing more effective teaching. 

This paper is concerned with suggestions for administration of audio- 
visual aids in the medical school library. Two years experience in adminis- 
tering audio-visual aids in a medical school library provides the concrete 
examples. The library was part of the Army Air Forces Medical Service 
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Training School, an organization for the training of large numbers of 
medical soldiers in training cycles of six-week duration. 

Aspects of administration discussed are as follows: (1) personnel, 
(2) acquisition, (3) physical quarters and equipment, (4) cataloging, and 
(5) circulation. 

First, the most basic issue must be clarified, and one that currently 
is the most controversial: Should the library of the medical school be the 
agency to handle non-book materials? Paul Wendt, Director of the Audio- 
Visual Education Service, University of Minnesota, objects strongly, but 
let us consider his opinions. He says, “Audio-visual education is too- 
specialized and too-complex to be included as a subdivision of the library. 
The director’s training should be in education and liberal arts rather than 
in library subjects.” ! 

What is more specialized than the subject-field divisions of libraries; 
than the administering to the wide reading interests of the American indi- 
vidual? And as to training, the education of the modern librarian and 
graduate of library school, who is especially selected for his liberal arts 
background and frequently comes from the field of education, is not to be 
minimized. 

McDonald says, “Medical libraries have already recognized that they 
must care for the films used in medical study and research . . .”? Library 
techniques are admirably suited for the acquisition, processing, and circu- 
lation of non-book materials. The American Library Association and 
the Special Library Association have recognized this area as a responsibility 
of the librarian. 

Secondly, Wendt objects to the library as the central agency on the 
university level on the grounds that there are also engineering services to 
be considered, services which are foreign to traditional functions of a 
library; that the faculty cannot be bothered with calling on two offices, 
one for the instructional materials and one for the servicing of audio- 
visual apparatus in need of repair.’ His emphasis on the difficulty of engi- 
neering services being provided by a library is worthy of consideration 
by all librarians about to assume the responsibilities of administering 
* audio-visual materials. Librarians must plan to meet this need in the 
same excellent manner they have solved problems concerning the care of 
bookmobiles. One does not, for example, expect the librarian to bind 
books. Nor does one expect the librarian to repair his typewriter or 
mimeograph machine. Also, commercial companies that sell audio-visual 
equipment usually provide servicing and repairs beyond general cleaning. 


1 “A Central Audio-Visual Aids Service in the University,” Higher Education, 2:12, May 


1, 1946. 
2 McDonald, G. D. Educational Motion Pictures and Libraries. Chicago, American Library 


Association, 1942, p. 87. 
* Op. cit. 
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M. L. Shane* sums up the matter well with his observation that- services 
of acquisition, preparation, and distribution are more important than 
concern with apparatus. 

Finally, the third point made in Wendt’s otherwise thoughtful article 
was one more of unjust criticism than anything else. He indicated that 
visual education has won recognition in spite of the attitude of librarians.® 
Those of us who have maintained collections of lantern slides, charts, maps, 
music, models, and films for many years feel deeply the unkind blow. 

The subject “types of audio-visual materials” is one of encyclopedic 
proportions. Therefore, it will not be discussed here as a separate phase, 
but rather will be treated throughout this paper under various aspects of 
administering audio-visual materials. 


PERSONNEL 


In all fairness to those who may wish to apply the suggestions offered 
in this paper, provision of adequate personnel in your particular organiza- 
tion is recognized as a difficult problem, unlike that of AAF provision 
which was most liberal. 

The librarian of the AAF MSTS Library had four superiors to deter- 
mine policy and procedure, so that he was engaged in carrying out the 
routine dutyes assigned to him. Part of his duties were detailed to o..< 
full-time librarian assistant, who was occupied with the clipping and 
mounting of colored illustrations for use with the opaque projector, the 
typing and filing of catalog cards, and the circulation and reference 
functions. More specifically, the librarian directly supervised the distribu- 
tion of all audio-visual aids needed in 8-10 classrooms or areas simultane- 
ously. A full-time projectionist for film and film strip showing, and two 
part-time projectionists were available and, in a pinch when projectors 
were being used simultaneously in four classrooms, the librarian himself 
would become a projectionist. 

In the medical school library for civilian education, of course, neither 
the librarian nor an assistant will be responsible for projection work. The 
assistant, whose province could well be direct administration of audio- 
visual materials, will call upon the projectionist provided by the university. 


ACQUISITION 


Separate funds beyond those allotted to book stock must be sought. 
For a beginning, however, small amounts may be taken from book stock 
funds. Much material is available on a reasonable rental basis. Endeavors 
should be directed toward centralizing the audio-visual materials already 
acquired by the teaching faculty, This matter should be handled tactfully. 
Faculty members, who have been energetic in their efforts to acquire 


* “Audio-Visual Aids and the Library,” College and Research Libraries, 1:145, Mar. 1940. 
° Op. cit. 
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such materials for their particular courses, should be shown the advantages 
of professional care of such materials. 

The problem of acquisition was simplified for the AAF organization, 
as all teaching aids were carefully selected and liberally distributed on an 
automatic basis to all training departments. In your medical school library, 
the problem is manageable, for who is better qualified and trained in 
selection and evaluation than the librarian? Library schools today are 
incorporating audio-visual materials in their courses of book selection. 
The University of Illinois Library School is a case in point. 

References are made to selective lists and catalogs which are of im- 
mediate help. The Journal of the American Medical Association published 
the excellent List of Medical Motion Pictures.® Films on neuropsychiatric 
disorders, representing one facet of the field of pathology and one well 
suited to illustrated teaching aids, are listed in the Catalog, New York 
University Film Library.’ : 

An outstanding example of an aid to selection for both librarians 
and educators, and an idea which will gain momentum in the textbook’ 
publishing field, is McGraw-Hill’s new feature of listing and describing 
audio-visual aids in their textbooks, together with their sources of supply 
and suggestions as to their correlation with the text. At present, 23 text 
and technical books incorporate these lists and 18 more are now on press.® 

The Educational Film Guide® is constantly kept up to date with 


monthly supplements and an annual volume. An H. W. Wilson publica- 
tion, this guide is a comprehensive list of 16 mm. films, containing anno- 
tations which are descriptive, evaluative and graded for use, a title and 
subject list, and a classified list. Handbooks, periodicals, news bulletins, 
and catalogs helpful in acquisition are to be found in the many excellent 
lists in Dent’s Audio-Visual Handbook,” Hoban’s Visualizing the Cur- 
riculum,; and McDonald’s Educational Motion Pictures and Libraries.” 


PHYSICAL QUARTERS AND EQUIPMENT 


Dent ** indicates that the library might utilize plans and facilities 
‘of the Audio-Visual Department, and there are drawings showing ar- 
rangement. Hoban" cites the Teachers College Library, Columbia Uni- 


* ].4.M.A., 129:138-39, Sept. 1945. 

* Catalog, New York University Film Library, New York City. 

® Publishers’ Weekly, 150:1616, Sept. 28, 1946. 

* Cook, D. E. and Rahbek-Smith, E. Educational Film Guide. New York, H. W. Wil- 
son Co. 
*° Dent, E. C. The Audio-Visual Handbook. 5th ed. Chicago, Society for Visual Edu- 
cation, 1946. 

™* Hoban, C. F. and others. Visualizing the Curriculum. New York, The Dryden Press, 
Inc., 1937. 

#8 McDonald, G. D. Educational Motion Pictures and Libraries. Chicago, American 
Library Association, 1942. 

#8 Op. cit., 199-202. 

1* Op. cit., 79-80. 
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versity, which provides physical quarters, including vaults, for storage 
of films; and the Georgia Teachers College Library, which has an Audio- 
Visual Education Room. 

AAF MSTS Library’s facilities were liberally cut from rough cloth. 
The library occupied the length of one barrack building. One-third was 
used for books, periodicals, the card catalog, and vertical files; one-third 
was filled with large charts, models, mock-ups, displays and exhibits; the 
remaining third was a preview room with cabinets for film storage, and 
heavy shelves for public address systems, film and film strip projectors lin- 
ing the walls. A portable screen, black curtains, folding chairs, and a small 
table for the projector were basic essentials. Distances between the screen 
and projector were marked for best performance. 

Storage cabinets of wooden construction will suffice for 16 mm. films, 
but prove inadequate for the inflammable 35 mm. films. The fatter are 
more expensive and require precautionary measures against fire and 
deterioration. The National Board of Fire Underwriters of New York 
City has published literature on this problem. Film strips store easily 
in their original containers filed numerically in pigeon-hole cardboard 
boxes. Boxes of wooden construction may be improvised, as they were in 
the AAF MSTS Library, for filing of lantern slide plates and Kodachrome 
slides; however, commercial sources offer cabinets of space-saving design 
for materials of this nature. 

The chart room housed 200 “home-made” charts (see Fig. 1). Varying 
in measurement from 3’x3’ to 11’x14 with the majority averaging 5’x7’, 
these charts were constructed of either kraft paper or Wall-Tex material. 
The Director of Training and instructors created rough drafts of illus- 
trations and brief textual matter that would best drive home the subject 
matter. An Art Section then turned the rough draft into a finished artistic 
teaching aid. These charts hung from small hooks attached to the rafters. 
Several of the titles which suggest content are: 

Nervous System 

Skeleton, Arteries, Points of Pressure 

Respiratory System 

Intermittent Fever—Septiconia 

Suture Technique. 
Various sets of charts issued by the War Department as Graphic Aids 
series measured approximately 3’x4 and were designed to illustrate several 
lectures. A specific example is the title “Malaria Discipline.” These small 
charts were attached to portable folding wooden tripods. 


CATALOGING 


The needs of audio-visual use require the establishment of a separate 
card catalog. This is in line with current experiments by university 
librarians who have recognized the need for separating form cards, ite. 
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maps, from the main dictionary card catalog which has become cumber- 
some. 

The shelf-list, too, should be separate from the shelf-list of the book 
stock. This procedure will aid the cataloger, and will save classification 
numbers for the book stock. No harm is done, however, if the same classi- 
fication number is used on a specific piece of audio-visual material and 
on a book, for the catalog cards designed for public use are separated 
from the main dictionary card catalog. However, if practice indicates 
confusion in the filing of cards, it may be well to prefix “AV” to the 
call number, or in the upper right-hand corner if a classification system 
uses letters of the alphabet. 

At present there need be no separate or additional personnel for the 
cataloging function, as the medical school library cataloger is qualified. 
Rather, *over-all aspects of cataloging work-load will dictate personnel 
requirements. 

The classification system currently in use, Dewey Decimal, L.C., or 
any other, can be applied to audio-visual materials. In fact, this is a field 
of challenge and one requiring the ingenuity of a cataloger in the realm 
of descriptive cataloging more than anything else. Here one needs only 
record information that is useful information. Here, a cataloger, through 
experience, can aid immeasurably in the development of form and rules 
for a Cataloging Manual of Audio-Visual Materials. 

First consideration then is that the title entry be the main entry and 
that subject headings are plentiful. The following information is useful on 
a catalog card: 

Classification number 

“AV” designation, if needed to aid in filing 

Title entry 

Author, or 

Source of material 

Date 

Designation of type of material, as: Film, film strip, 
chart, etc. 

Designation of running time of films 

Designation as to whether film is sound or silent 

Designation of size where applicable, as with charts 

Description, in paragraph form. 

For the present, no indication need be made as to probable use for 
specific courses in the curriculum. Such designation may be incorporated 
later, if faculty needs so direct. Also, faculty members may wish to indi- 
cate an evaluation of the material, and this may be added on the catalog 
card after actual trial with the materials in the curriculum. 

The majority of the above-mentioned suggestions were used in the 
AAF MSTS Library, although along greater lines of simplification. 
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Mnemonic features were used whenever possible. A series of charts on 
dentistry took the base number “24,” while displays and exhibits on den- 
tistry used “D.24” as the base number. Physiological aspects of flying was 
given the base number “22” for charts and “D.22” for displays and exhibits. 
Small numbered labels were placed on the upper right-hand corner of 
charts, displays and exhibits, and on the cans containing films. 


Lists of films and film strips should be mimeographed and distributed 
to the faculty. The AAF MSTS Library made wide use of this measure in 
the form of a Training Aids Catalog. Loose-leaf in structure, the mimeo- 
graphed catalog keynoted provision for up-to-date guidance to all the 
resources available. Here, of course, the temporary nature of the organiza- 
tion and the moderate size of the library did not warrant intensive 
cataloging. The lists of training films were more practical and time saving 
to instructors, and provided ready reference in a form available in each 
instructor’s office than would reference to a card catalog 100-yards distant. 


The following wide inclusion of lists of library resources was made in 


the Training Aids Catalog and proved very helpful: 


Charts Books 

Training films Periodicals 

Film strips Information and lecture folders 
Lantern slide plates Displays and exhibits 

Models and miscellaneous Balopticon improvised slides. 


CIRCULATION 


Circulation procedures are relatively simple. A film strip is as issuable 
as book material. A faculty member visits the library to borrow books and, 
on the same visit, would withdraw all but the weighty non-book materials. 
Materials of bulk or weight can be delivered along with projectors to the 
classroom. 


The question of priority in the use of materials is worthy of considera- 
tion. The teaching faculty would_receive priority in the use of materials 
which they had accumulated and offered to the library for centralized ad- 
ministration. However, this procedure should be considered only as part 
of the beginnings and transitional phase of the library’s assumption of 
responsibility. Ultimate decisions on priority and scheduling rest with 
Department Heads or a member of the Department of Educational Re- 
search, if the school boasts this latter progressive organizational structure. 


AAF facilities for: distribution were liberal, a driver with his jeep 
being provided for that sole function. The medical school library does not 
fare so well in this respect, but certain inexpensive substitute facilities are 
at hand in most schools. 
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SUMMARY 


Despite Wendt’s objections the case of the librarian’s fitness to assume 
responsibility and the ability of the librarian to provide professional care 
for audio-visual aids has been clarified. Various problems dealing with 
the application of basic library techniques to the administration of audio- 
visual aids in a medical school library have been examined and sugges- 
tions, based on two years experience in an Army Air Forces Medical 
Library, have been offered. It is hoped they will be helpful to the librarian 
faced with a decision regarding the collection, organization, and adminis- 
tration of such aids to the teaching program of the medical school. 
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Reference Files in a Pharmaceutical Library 


By Irene M. Srriesy, Librarian 





Lilly Research Laboratories, Eli Lilly and Company, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

HE library occupies a strategic position in any organization which 
‘Baas an effective research program. The problems confronting 

physicians, chemists, bacteriologists, pharmacologists, physicists, 
physiologists, engineers, parasitologists, mycologists, and clinicians in the 
field of pharmaceutical research are complex and interdependent. In a 
well integrated program these research workers turn to the library when 
they seek to develop new products, to find new uses for products already 
on the market, or to improve those products as well as the processes for 
making them. Others may need to know the historical background of a 
disease including all types of therapy in use to date. Even those engaged 
in market research, one of whose many tasks is to forecast the quantity of 
a successful drug that might be needed in any given area, are likely to use 
the library to learn the incidence of diseases in regions where they are 
endemic. 

The library must keep pace with the development of research activi- 
ties. The duties of the staff are varied and often expand to cover services 
not always available or even necessary in other types of medical and allied 
libraries. Primarily, the demands upon the staff require them to anticipate 
the need for information and to make it available, not only to those who 
come to the library with specific questions, but also to call certain types 
of information to the attention of those who wish this service, by telephone, 
by memorandums, or by actually sending the items of interest immediately 
to them. Along with reference work, bibliography, and routine procedures 
necessary in every library, the additional duties of translating, patent 
searching, editing, microfilming, indexing, abstracting, as well as building 
special files, may fall within the scope of library work. 

More often than not, the information needed by investigators is of a 
type that demands a prompt answer, for the reason that progress in some 
report depends upon it. When the library staff can provide the answers in 
advance by building special files to supplement the well known reference 
books and periodical indexes or, in some cases to cover a field in which 
there is no known reference tool, it will expedite the work of those 
whom the files are organized to serve. Two of the files maintained by 
our staff will be described in detail; several other files are mentioned 
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below and are accompanied by a brief explanation of their compilation 
and illustrations of their use in reference work. 


ABSTRACT FILE 


This reference tool in our library is a by-product of the abstracting 
service started twenty years ago in response to the demand of a few 
members of the research staff for summaries of current periodical articles. 
While they were able to keep abreast of developments in their own specific 
fields by reviewing the pertinent literature, they were particularly anxious 
to be aware of what was being published in overlapping or allied fields. 
With the yearly multiplication of scientific journals, there came a realiza- 
tion that it was a physical and mental impossibility to survey regularly 
more than a dozen publications and to make notations for future reference. 

In considering the institution of such a service, there was the added 
plea that the brief annotations asked for would not obviate reading the 
entire article; rather would they serve to stimulate the demand for sig- 
nificant articles that could be read in full to their advantage. With bib- 
liographical references at hand, the doctors, chemists, and other staff 
members pointed out that they could send to the library for particular 
articles, either at once or when needed in connection with a specific prob- 
lem. Added to that was the possibility of each one’s being able to build 
up a reference file pertinent to his own interests. 

In the beginning, over one hundred journals were chosen for the 
service. This number has more than doubled in the intervening years. 
Staff members representing the various divisions of research volunteered 
to scan the articles in journals sent to them for abstracting and to keep in 
mind the interests of the staff members in the organization who would not 
see the journals. If the work described represented an original contribu- 
tion, if it reviewed a subject thoroughly and was accompanied by a good 
bibliography, or if it in any way added to current knowledge in a given 
field, the absracters were asked to send a summary of the article to the 
library, not to exceed seventy-five words in length. 

Special forms for this work, five by eight inches in size, have been 
provided. Spaces are indicated at the top for author, suggested filing 
subjects, title, and other bibliographical data, as well as at the bottom for 
signature and date of abstract. The summaries of articles can be hand 
written or typed when they are sent to the library, accompanied by the 
journal from which the abstract has been made. As soon as the biblio- 
graphical data are checked, a note is added after the name of the author 
of the article to indicate his connection with an educational institution 
or research organization, subject headings and cross references are as- 
signed, bibliographies and illustrations are noted. The abstract is then 
retained for editing and the journal is released to the first name on the 


route list. 
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Master ditto copies, with subject headings in contrasting color, are 
typed on five by thirteen inch ditto carbons, ruled to make four 7, by 
12%, cm. sections. After the copies are proof read carefully and correc- 
tions made, they are sent to the Duplicating Department for reproduction. 
This department returns the finished abstracts on coated paper, four to a 
strip, and perforated to allow detaching and filing of any abstract of 
specific interest to an individual. Ten of these strips are assembled in the 
library bi-weekly and sent to approximately one hundred and fifty mem- 
bers of the research staff. 

Since standard library practice is followed in preparing the ditto 
copy, it lends itself easily to the duplication of cards for the master file 
maintained by the library staff. Before the abstracts intended for general 
distribution are run off on the perforated sheets, it is possible to ditto two 
or more complete sets on heavy card stock. The cataloger who assigns the 
subject headings indicates how many additional entries will be needed 
for the master file. The main subject is blanked out on all sets of cards 
with one exception, so that cards are available for filing under the author’s 
name. To those remaining, the additional filing subjects and joint authors 
are added if they are indicated. 

The subjects chosen for our authority file conform, in general, with 
those appearing in the Quarterly Cumulative Index Medicus list, supple- 
mented by chemical and biological terms chosen from Chemical Abstracts 
and Biological Abstracts respectively. It should be noted here that there is 
no rigid adherence to any printed list; we add new terms as well as trade 
names of drug products often omitted in standard lists. Timeliness should 
not be sacrificed, so these additional subject headings chosen in response 
to current needs, as well as numerous cross references, have been in- 
serted in the list referred to above. 

Filing space for these abstract cards, at least 100,000 in number, allows 
only for a five year’s accumulation. It has been observed that their major 
usefulness occurs within that period. The file does not take the place of 
printed indexes nor does it offer complete coverage of scientific informa- 
tion. In addition to the personal use made of the abstracts, the master file 
is often used by the library staff as well as the clientele it serves as (1) ready 
reference tool in locating the latest development in some subject of current 
interest, (2) an aid in bridging the gap between the appearance of an 
article and its listing in a printed index, (3) a time saver when one wishes 
to learn conclusions reached without reading the original article, (4) as a 
directory since the author entry includes the professional address, and 
(5) as a means of verifying bibliographical information quickly. 

As stated above, neither the abstract system nor the master file of 
references purports to substitute for the original article. Current journals 
are routed to one hundred and fifty members of the research staff; photo- 
stats of tables of contents of important journals are made and sent to 
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departments as soon as they are checked in, with duplicate copies of these 
journals placed in the Reading Lounge for the convenience of those who 
wish to see an article without delay. With this coverage of the literature, 
as well as an index to what is pertinent, reference work moves quickly. 


REMEDY FILE 


There is no one source to which the research worker can turn for 
complete information on the thousands of pharmaceutical and biological 
products developed and placed on the market since 1900. While each 
source has its limitations, many of them out of date before they are pub- 
lished, some of the more useful reference tools have proved to be Gut- 
man’s Modern Drug Encyclopedia, New and Nonofficial Remedies, 
United States Dispensatory, Gehes Codex, American Druggist Blue Book, 
Drug Topics Red Book, Chemical Abstracts, annual subject indexes of 
Chemisches Zentralblatt under “Arzneimittel,’ United States Patent 
Office Index of Patents as well as their Index of Trade-Marks, therapeutic 
handbooks, house organs, manufacturers’ price lists, both domestic and 
foreign, also the chemical and medical dictionaries. 

In the event a complete survey of a product is required, it is usually 
necessary to add together information gained from any or from all of the 
above sources, and sometimes supplement it with references to periodical 
articles. Questions involving discontinued products usually call for ex- 
tended search. Once eliminated from current price lists, frequent refer- 
ences are not made to products in this category. Yet some of them had 
their heyday and are referred to in the older literature; hence one must 
identify them in making a thorough survey of what has been used in the 
treatment of a disease in order to state that a product’s therapeutic use- 
fulness was limited or was of no consequence whatsoever. 

When starting only with the name of a product, one may want to 
know any one or perhaps all of the following facts: name of those instru- 
mental in its development; manufacturer’s name and address; ingredients 
and/or chemical formula; clinical use and bibliographical references to 
same; dosage; form in which it is sold such as ampoules, tablets, or 
capsules; toxicity; contraindications; price; date first marketed; trade- 
mark number and date of registration; synonyms, especially if the product 
is sold in other countries either by a U.S. manufacturer or by foreign 
firms; U.S. patent number and date of issue; patent number and date of 
issue in foreign countries; if it is a “council accepted” product; competi- 
tive products to the one in question; if the trade-mark has been changed, 
discontinued, or abandoned; and if the product has been taken off the 
market and when. 

To provide our library staff with a source of information for questions 
of these types referred to us each day, as well as to build a tool for spe- 
cialists who wish to gather their own information, we have developed a 
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drug products file. For many years this file was a spare time project and 
no consistent checking of periodicals and other sources, such as the Weekly 
Trade-Mark Bulletin, prepared and distributed by the American Drug 
Manufacturers Association, was possible. At present this work is assigned 
to a library staff member who keeps the file up to date. If a product name 
sounds new—and it is surprising how quickly one learns to recognize a 
new name—she is careful to check the file. If no listing is there, it is added 
immediately even though the original information is meager. 

The simplest method of getting most of the information quickly is to 
scan the drug periodicals, in which new products are listed regularly, and 
to copy on a 3 x 5 card all the information there. With this basic informa- 
‘tion on a card it is possible to date it and file it alphabetically under the 
trade name given in the listing. When further information is available, 
it can be added. Often it is possible to tie up the trade name with data 
gleaned from a clinical article wherein only the chemical formula ap- 
peared in connection with its use. An attempt is made to adhere to a 
standardized form in listing information; “this is not always possible in 
the event that information may not conform to a certain space, espe- 
cially the bibliographical references, of which there may be many. 

The current tendency to designate new products of one class by a 
number, or a name made up of letters followed by a number, makes their 
identification more difficult than when a distinctive name is used. The 
task of tying them together by cross references also becomes more puzzling. 
Errors must be corrected from time to time. For example, in 1944 the 
name ‘Paludrine’ was given to an antimalarial compound, M 3349, and 
reported in the literature. This led to much confusion when the press an- 
nounced the discovery of ‘Paludrine’ several months later, another and 
an apparently more effective compound of the series known as M 4888. It 
was impossible to correct the error until military security silence had been 
lifted so that an explanation could be published. In this instance a brief 
notation is necessary on the cards; to the user this is more satisfactory than 
his following through a maze of difficult cross references. 

At present this library reference tool contains approximately 16,000 
cards, none of which is discarded when typed in final form. Although 
the percentage of requests relative to new products is far greater than that 
for old ones, the searching time saved by a file of this type is the deciding 
factor in keeping all cards. Few of them contain all of the facts suggested 
as ideal to meet the types of questions likely to be requested, but there is a 
distinct advantage gained in being able to add more information as it 
becomes available. The minimum value of the file is, obviously, the clew 
it offers for further search in the event the card does not furnish all of the 
information needed; its utility is often enhanced by complementary data 
found elsewhere, including the Product and Company files described 
below. 
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OTHER SPECIAL FILES 


In addition to the Abstract and Remedy files described in some detail, 
it has been found necessary to supplement our information service with 
several other active files; each one has been developed in answer to a 
specific need of the function it performs. The use made of the material, 
rather than its subject, determines its development as a unit. Occasionally 
one is abandoned when superseded by something better, as in the case 
of a file of product advertisements clipped from medical journals. Several 
files may be combined as has been true in the case of programs, directories, 
and arinual reports integrated with the general information file on or- 
ganizations. All file material can be circulated; substitution “out” cards 
are used satisfactorily; they are checked periodically for overdues. 

Product File. At first thought, the name of this file connotes a dupli- 
cation of information found in the Remedy file. Its principle of organiza- 
tion is different, however, because it provides another approach to ques- 
tions on medicinal chemicals and biological products. We may be asked 
for a comparison of the int@national units of various factors used in 
several well known Vitamin B complex preparations or to list all of the 
new amino acid products. In this file we have a folder for each of our 
products in which is deposited descriptive literature, reprints, bibliogra- 
phies, translations, and other material pertinent to it. In the folder im- 
mediately following, there is placed printed information available on 
products having a similar therapeutic classification. 

Company File. If we are asked if a specific pharmaceutical company 
makes a liver extract preparation, we are likely to turn first to this file to 
see if one is indexed in the company’s current price list. In this same 
folder we may find a piece of descriptive literature of the product, thus 
answering further questions that might be forthcoming. Price lists of 
foreign manufacturers occasionally arrive unsolicited; these are also pre- 
served in this file since they are. often the sole source of information about 
a product. 

House Organ File. Supplementing the material in the Company file, 
these publications, received on exchange, often contain articles on the 
newer products and bibliographical references to them. Because of the 
superior art work in many house organs as well as reviews of certain 
subjects, usually a disease and suggested treatment for it, they are filed 
for at least a year, perhaps longer. Six of these titles have been chosen for 
binding because it is felt they are worthy of it. Adequate indexing would 
improve their value for reference purposes. 

Vertical File. We may be asked for the relative amounts of money 
spent for research in cancer, tuberculosis, cardiac diseases, anemia, or for 
the incidence of diabetes in the U.S. by age groups. Some one may need 
to know the drug laws in various states affecting the sale of barbituric 
acid preparations or to see S.140 and H.R.573 relating to the creation of-a 
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national Department of Health, Education, and Security. Another may 
want a list of the most significant scientific developments in the past ten 
years or TB MED 74, the War Department Technical Bulletin on 
Electroencephalography. To aid in answering miscellaneous questions on 
subjects of pertinent interest to all functions of the organization we have 
twenty file drawers of clippings, pamphlets, and other types of ephemeral 
material. , 

Organization File. The source of funds provided to a new foundation, 
the name of its director, and its particular sphere of interest, may con- 
stitute a question that is not answered in American Foundations and 
Their Fields. Some one may want to know what tuberculosis association 
will hold a meeting in New York state next month, also the place and 
date. A physician may want to see the program of a medical meeting 
attended the month before because he has forgotten the name of the person 
who discussed the newer digitalis products. To answer questions of this 
type, annual reports of foundations, advance information on annual meet- 
ings of societies, their programs, and directories are filed under the name of 
the organization. Although major scientific directories are catalogued and 
kept on the reference shelves, there are a multitude published in pamphlet 
form that can be consulted in this file. Quite often it is impossible to find 
the address of a scientist other than in the directory of a society of which 
he is a member. 

Contact File. This is maintained to provide information for those 
visiting research institutes, medical centers, and various universities. News 
notes regarding the staff members of the institutions falling within the 
scope of this file are jotted down and placed in the folders tabbed with 
names of the institutions alphabetically arranged. Likewise, promotions, 
awards and other honors, leaves of absence, new appointments, resigna- 
tions, and publications are often included. Significant news about the in- 
stitutions such as new buildings, new departments, patent policies, and 
fellowships available is grist for this file. Thumbnail biographical sketches, 
especially when accompanied by a small portrait such as found in Chem- 
ical and Engineering News, are sometimes added. Data in it are supple- 
mented by material found both in Organization and in the College 
Catalog files. 

College Catalog File. We may be asked for the name of the dean of 
Loyola College of Pharmacy in New Orleans, the date of the spring vaca- 
tion at Stanford University, the schools granting degrees to a chemistry 
professor not listed in American Men of Science, or who heads the phar- 
macology department in an eastern university some’ one plans to visit. 
Obviously, the direct sources of information are the up to date college 
and university catalogs. These are not kept with the file described above 
since they are consulted frequently by many who have no interest in the 
Contact file; many potential students among our company employees 
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consult the catalogs for information regarding courses available, scholar- 
ships and fellowships, opening dates, and housing facilities. 

Reprint File. The reprints housed in this file are those of articles by 
well known authors appearing in periodicals not kept permanently. 
Often they have come to us along with correspondence and will be called 
for if the subject comes up for discussion at a later date. These are indexed 
by author and subject on cards inked at the top with green, and filed in 
our Abstract file for the sake of convenience. Reprints of articles by our 
own staff members are stored, indexed, and distributed by the library . 
upon requests received through our publication, Research Today, as an- 
other phase of library service. 

Patent File. We may be asked for a patent by number; if so, we can 
locate it immediately if there is a copy in our file. Patents on subjects related 
to the major interests of the organization are filed numerically. If some one 
asks for the name of the person to whom a specific patent on an insulin 
preparation was granted, it is necessary to locate the number elsewhere. 
Up to 1940 card indexes were maintained for subject, patentee, and as- 
signee but were discontinued for the reason that their use did not justify 
the time required to make them. Classed files are available in another 
department. 

Trade Catalog File. A university professor in Buenos Aires contacted 
one of our medical service representatives there and asked him to find out 
where to purchase a portable unit of anatomical models. The latter re- 
ferred the question to a physician in the organization who turned it over 
to us. A Denoyer-Geppert catalog contained the information needed. 
Since the Purchasing Department keeps a large file of trade catalogs, the 
library staff keeps only enough to supplement its reference questions, 
usually answered by Thomas’ Register of American Manufacturers. Sub- 
jects covered include chemicals, laboratory supplies, surgical equipment, 
biological materials, library items, et cetera, and the file is classified in 
these divisions. 

Telephone Directory File. When a request arrived for a list of 
domestic firms which supply drugs to ships, we were able to find the 
answer in the classified sections of telephone directories of some principal 
port cities under “Ship Chandlers” and “Marine Supply Firms.” Fre- 
quently, in telephone directories we find street addresses that are not 
available elsewhere. Until a new edition of the A. M. A. Directory is pub- 
lished, they are useful in checking addresses of physicians who have estab- 
lished offices upon their return from service. Directories from the major 
cities of the United States are filed alphabetically by name of city; these 
are a gift to us from another department of the organization. 

Picture and History File. While the need for keeping portraits is 
obvious in any library, it is not customary to combine this collection 
with historical articles. The two go hand in hand as far as our requests 
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are concerned and we have found this combination lends itself to unit 
organization from the point of view of the user as well as the builder of 
the file. While the entire field of science receives consideration, pharmacy 
and medicine receive chief emphasis. Time and time again we have calls 
both from within and without the organization for pictures and historical 
material on drug jars, medicine chests, tablet making, botanical drug 
plants, medical symbolism, apothecary shops, show globes, and medical 
caricatures. It is with great satisfaction that we are able to send out a 
folder on the subjects. 
* * * *&€ &€& * 

Work with all of these files is fascinating. It is surprising how many 
seemingly unrelated facts can be acquired and put to use in reference 
work. One may remember instinctively who has marketed a new antihista- 
mine or at what school a fellowship in rheumatism research has been 
announced. Granted that it is not the librarian’s responsibility to know 
these answers, there is always the possibility that she can furnish a clew 
to the starting point of a difficult search question, thus saving much lost 
motion. We are convinced that advance preparation saves even more time 
when we can direct others to find the complete answer in our files. 

To maintain these special reference tools, in addition to all of the 
special projects, reference work, and routines necessary in any. library, a 
well trained staff with varied backgrounds and complementary skills 
must be available. Adequate space and equipment are also factors in such 
a diversified program. Much staff time will, of necessity, be expended in 
maintaining these files but results secured indicate that they are justified 
for successful research in developing products effective in fighting disease 
that plagues mankind. 
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scope, the importance of the part played by libraries in meeting the 

changing needs becomes more and more apparent. There was a 
time when a young man prepared for the work of a doctor by caring for 
an older medico’s horses while watching and learning—and when a young 
woman interested in nursing spent twenty-four hours a day in a hospital— 
watching and learning. These apprenticeship methods have been discarded 
by professions as time consuming, and inadequate in meeting the needs 
of the present day world. They have been replaced by the more specific 
techniques of professional education. 

In considering the part the library plays in the School of Nursing it is 
necessary to consider the educational philosophy and the “adjustment” 
aim in nursing education. For the purpose of this discussion the philosophy 
of nursing education may be expressed as the organization of acquired 
habits of action such as will fit the scientifically selected young woman 
to her social and physical environment . . . preparing her to play an active 
part in the preservation of mental and physical health and care of the sick. 

The “adjustment” aim would imply that in the process of her 
nursing preparation the student will become a valuable member of a 
democratic society so adjusted that she will be a “lifter,” not a “leaner,” 
and because of her well-rounded preparation contribute to the health of 
society through her knowledge and skill in nursing. 

“The Curriculum Guide for Schools of Nursing” emphasizes the 
growth of the whole individual and the development of all her powers 
and capacities—physical, mental, emotional, social, and spiritual. 

It is the responsibility of the School of Nursing to provide the condi- 
tions which are favorable to such learning and to supply guidance, stimu- 
lation, and a certain measure of control. 

An adequate, actively functioning library with a professionally trained 


A S the general concept of Medicine and Nursing has broadened im 


* Presented at the Joint Conference of Medical Librarians and Hospital Librarians, of 
the Tri-State Hospital Assembly, May 1-3, 1946. 
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librarian in charge is one of the most valuable of all “the conditions favor- 
able to learning” provided by the school. 

If the educational program is to be sound it is necessary to study, 
carefully, the process of learning and the outcomes to be expected. 

One of the first essentials in effective learning is “understanding,” 
used here as a general concept. This concept results from “organizing and 
interpreting the meanings of various aspects of a given situation,” and 
calls for an adequate representation of books on every subject taught in 
the nursing school curriculum as well as books in allied fields such as, 
sociology, science and psychology. 

Through the library the student gains the understanding that the 
patient is a part of a family group and that the patient’s needs, in terms 
of the total nursing situation, vary because of family or home responsi- 
bilities. To illustrate this, the patient who insists on going home against 
the doctor’s advice may not be “a foolish uncooperative man” but may be 
in real need of help from a social agency. 

In the scientific field, study of books reveals the structure and function 
of the body and the scientific forces used in maintaining health and 
curing disease. 

The library can offer a wealth of material to assist the student in her 
understanding that intelligent nursing care is based upon knowledge of 
disease, the causes, nature, symptoms, prevention and treatment. As a 
result of this study there will be, no doubt, an increase in her understand- 
ing that the technical and professional aspects of nursing are based on 
scientific principles as well as on empiricism and tradition. 

Nursing education involves preparation for citizenship. Opinions 
necessary for active participation in community affairs are molded through 
reading. The value of those opinions may vary with the choice and variety 
of library materials, newspapers, news magazines, periodicals, pamphlet 
materials, and the offerings of the library bulletin board. The significance 
of this library responsibility may be clarified by example. The possibility 
of a federal medical care program is of paramount interest at the present 
time. Each student nurse should have access to sufficient material giving 
the pros and cons of such a program to make it possible for her to form an 
honest opinion based on a true understanding of the issues involved. 

Nursing schools are more and more realizing the part the profession- 
ally trained librarian plays in the guidance of the student nurse. One 
phase of this guidance involves the seeking and finding of information 
to answer the student’s everyday problems. No one but the librarian can 
fully appreciate how varied these problems can be and how wide the 
selection of material must be in order to meet the need. A few actual 
examples given by a school of nursing librarian may illustrate the point. 


* William H. Burton, The Guidance of Learning Activities, New York: D. Appleton, 
Century Company, p. 31. 
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“Where can I find an example of wording for wedding invitations 
sent by divorced parents of the bride?” 

“What was the Renaissance? When did it begin?” 

“I would like more information about Bach and Handel and their 


compositions.” 

“What is the story of Verdi’s opera, Rigoletto?” 

“Do you have pictures of the types of men’s suits worn in Charles 
Dickens’ time?” 

“What is the difference between common and preferred stock?” 

“What were the literary prizes awarded during the past year?” 

“Has Raymond Clapper, the journalist, died?” ° 

“Why is Mr. Avery of Montgomery Wards, anti-union?” 

“Do you have a résumé of events leading up to the Russian-Finnish 
War of 1939?” 

“What is the history of the old Clark Street Bridge?” 

“IT have a date tonight with a boy who fought under General Patch, 
can you help me find the General’s biographical sketch?” | 

Each student quoted here was seriously seeking “understanding” in 
problems important in her “adjustment” to nursing and to life. 

Closely allied to “understanding” in the learning processes are ap- 
preciations. “An appreciation is a liking for and tendency to choose.” ? 

The school has a responsibility in the cultural development of the 
individual, the broadening and enriching of her personal life through 
literature, art, music, religion, and philosophy. Appreciation of fine litera- 
ture becomes possible only if such literature is available and accessible. 
Appreciation of poetry, drama, and the classics grows with familiarity. 

The professionally trained librarian stimulates new “appreciations” 
through personal contacts with the students as they enter the library. To 
the librarian it is like starting small grass fires and watching them spread. 
If she succeeds in awakening the interest of one student in a particular 
book or shelf of books that will aid the student in her professional or 
personal growth; within a very short period of time the interest spreads 
among that student’s friends, classmates, and far into the school. 

If schools of nursing today are to prepare nursing leaders for to- 
morrow, it is essential that the nursing school library include literature 
that will assist the student in gaining an appreciation of the progress the 
profession ‘has made in the past. 

Appreciation of nursing history gives an understanding of the present, 
and a real enthusiasm for the future of nursing. The fact that the history 
of nursing cannot be isolated from a knowledge of general’ history makes 
it advisable to have available an adequate selection of reference books in 
this field. For purposes of illustration, general history confirms the fact 


* Op. cit., p. 31. 
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that whenever the status of all women is low there is a corresponding 
lowering of nursing standards. 

Students are offered inspiration and suggestions for their own lives 
through an appreciation of the lives of others—biography is similar to 
history in that the books may appear a bit “heavy” at a glance, but, when 
. the trained librarian has introduced the student to the biography section 
it is not unusual for her to read practically every book (if the selection is 
well chosen) before going on to other sections. 

Carefully selected books on ethics and professional adjustments are a 
“must” in the successful preparation of professional people. In this respect 
the library plays its part in assisting the student in developing right atti- 
tudes or patterns of conduct. Reading which enlarges understanding and 
tolerance for the ways of others, plays a valuable part in nursing education, 
since understanding of, and the ability to handle people is an integral 
part of each nurse’s life. 

Right attitudes regarding school rules and the “dos” and “don’ts” in 
nursing increase in proportion to understanding. Books on psychology, 
ethics, professional adjustments, and biography, assist the faculty in pre- 
senting the necessity of definite controls in group endeavor. 

Independence of standards tempered by tolerance and respect for the 
opinions of others may be encouraged through careful selection of reading 
materials. The era in nursing of “theirs not to reason why, theirs but to do 
or die,” is over. Students are expected to know the underlying principles 
of all nursing activities. Inquisitiveness as to the “whys” is sharpened 
when information is readily accessible in the library. 

The library assists in increasing certain abilities and skills within the 
student. If the student has not already learned to spell, to write, and to use 
bibliographies and footnotes, immediate attention should be given to these 
inadequacies. Through practice the student grows in speed and compre- 
hension in reading and in evaluating what is read. With these acquired 
skills come knowledge of how to use the library and the ability to select 
‘“good literature” and authentic references. 

The library serves the school of nursing faculty and hospital nursing 
staff in innumerable ways enlarging and broadening each individual’s 
fund of knowledge. It brings enrichment and inspiration to this group 
who carry such heavy responsibilities in the preparation of the next 
generation of nurses. 

There is not time this afternoon to consider the practical aspects of 
library administration, organization, finance, use of other existing library 
agencies, selection of books, location, arrangement, and equipment of the 
library, classification, the card catalogue, etc. These topics are considered 
in detail in a small book entitled, “A Library Handbook for Schools of 
Nursing,” published by the National League of Nursing Education, 1790 
Broadway, New York City. 
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The National League of Nursing Education has also published a sug- 
gested list of books that is of great assistance to the Library Committee in 
checking the adequacy of the professional collection. 

Admittedly, a nursing school library must justify its existence by 
supplying latest and best works in its own particular fields. If, however, 
no attempt is made to extend the scope into broader realms of knowledge 
the nursing school has failed as an educational institution. 
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Building, 11000 Euclid Avenue 


Tugspay, May 27—MornincG 
Registration, Allen Memorial Library 
Address of Welcome 

Lawrence A. Pomeroy, M.D., President 
Cleveland Medical Library Association 
Response for the Association 
W. B. McDaniel II, President 
Medical Library Association 
Minutes 
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11:10 A.M. 


11:30 A.M. 
12:15 P.M. 


12:30 P.M. 


12:45 P.M. 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 


Reports: 
Executive Committee, Miss Mildred E. Walter, Chair- 
man 
Secretary, Miss Heath Babcock 
Treasurer, Mr. Jurgen G. Raymond 
Finance Committee, Mr. James F. Ballard, Chairman 
Membership Committee, Mrs. Edith Dernehl, Chairman 
Publication Committee, Archibald Malloch, M.D., 
Chairman 
The Exchange 
Report of the Manager, Miss Mildred V. Naylor 
Committee on the Possible Conversion of the Exchange 
Managership to a Full-time Salaried Position Encompassing 
the Routine Clerical Work of the Secretary and Treasurer, 
Mr. Jurgen G. Raymond, Chairman 
Committee on Exchange Rules and Policies, 
Miss Esther Judkins, Chairman 
Discussion of the above reports on the Exchange 
Committee on Coordinated Abstracting Service for the Field 
of Clinical Medicine, Mrs. Eileen R. Cunningham, Chairman 
Nominating Committee, Miss Edith Ross Gordon, Chairman 
(The membership’s permission to bring forward the consti- 
tutional last item of business to this position will be re- 
quested at the meeting. The Executive Committee believe 
that this change will enable the incoming officers to take 
fuller advantage of the personal contacts at the meeting in 
laying their plans for the next year.) 
Luncheon 


Tuespay, May 27—AFTERNOON 


Committee on a Training Program for Medical Librarian- 
ship, Miss Mary Louise Marshall, Chairman 
Committee on Inter-Library Loans, Miss Helen H. Norris, 
Chairman 
Librarians’ Symposia 
Problems in Medical Subject Headings (20 min.) 
Moderator: Miss Helen G. Field 
Catalog Department 
Army Medical Library 
Washington, D. C. 
Dental Books for a Medical Library (20 min.) 
Moderator: Mrs. Madelene Marshall, Librarian 
Northwestern University Dental School 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Regional Meetings for the Medical Library Association 
(20 min.) 
Moderator: Miss Mildred Jordan, Librarian 
A. W. Calhoun Medical Library 
Emory University, Georgia 
4:00 P.M. Visit to Army Medical Library Branch Library and Dittrick 
Museum of Historical Medicine 
7:30 P.M. Annual Banquet: Wade Park Manor 
Speaker: Morris Fishbein, M.D., Editor 


American Medical Association 


Wepnespay, May 28—Morninc 


Symposium on Visual Aids and the Medical Library 
(Mr. Thomas E. Keys, presiding) 
9:30 A.M. Visual Teaching Media and the Medical Library 
Mr. Tom Jones 
Professor of Medical and Dental Illustration 
University of Illinois 
Chicago, Illinois 
The Health Museum as a Visual Aid 
Bruno Gebhard, M.D., Director 
Cleveland Health Museum 
Cleveland, Ohio 
10:10 A.M. The Historical Museum and the Medical Library 
Howard Dittrick, M.D., Director’ 
Dittrick Museum of Historical Medicine 
Cleveland, Ohio 
10:30 A.M. The American Medical Association’s Program for Med- 
ical Films 
Mr. Ralph P. Creer, Secretary 
Committee on Medical Motion Pictures 
American Medical Association 
Chicago, Illiriois 
The Servicing, Care and Housing of Visual Aids 
Mr. Seymour Robb, Librarian 
Columbia University 
College of Physicians and Surgeons 
New York City 
Luncheon 


Wepnespay, May 28—AFTERNOON 


Light Comments on Library Illumination 
Robert M. Stecher, M.D., Director 
Cleveland Medical Library Association 
Cleveland, Ohio 





9:30 A.M. 
9:35 A.M. 


9:50 A.M. 
10:00 A.M. 
10:10 A.M. 
10:20 A.M. 
10:30 A.M. 
10:40 A.M. 
10:50 A.M. 
11:10 A.M. 
11:20 A.M. 


11:25 A.M. 


11:30 A.M. 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 


The Library of Congress Mission to Europe 
Mr. Scott Adams, Acting Librarian 
Army Medical Library 
Washington, D. C. : 
The Veterans’ Administration Medical Library Service 
Miss Katherine Beadles, Asst. Chief 
Veterans’ Administration 
Library Division, Branch Office No. 4 
Richmond, Virginia 
Problems in the Construction of a Medical Dictionary 
Col. Harold W. Jones, USA, Ret. 
Editor-in-Chief 
Blakiston’s New Medical Dictionary 
Tea: Western Reserve Historical Society 
10825 East Boulevard 
Buffet dinner: Guests of Dr. and Mrs. Robert M. Stecher 
12962 Lake Avenue 


Tuurspay, May 29—Morninc 


Auditing Committee Report 
Committee on Periodicals and Serial Publications, 
Mrs. Eileen R. Cunningham, Chairman 
Committee on Library Methods, Miss Janet Doe, Chairman 
Placement Adviser, Miss Louise D. C. King 
Committee on Handling and Disposal of Foreign Duplicates 
of the War Years, Mr. Seymour Robb, Chairman 
Advisory Committee on Foreign Importations, 
Mr. Seymour Robb, MLA delegate 
Joint Committee on Hospital Library Service, 
Miss L. Marguerite Prime, MLA delegate 
American Documentation Institute, 
Col. Harold W. Jones, USA, Ret., MLA delegate 
Continuations Committee, Special Libraries Conference on 
Russian Materials, Mrs. Sarah. Wilson George, MLA 
delegate 
American Book Center, Miss Eleanor Fair, MLA delegate 
Council of National Library Associations, 
Miss M. Ruth MacDonald, MLA delegate 
Joint Committee on the Union List of Serials, 
Mrs. Eleanor M. Coffyn, MLA delegate 
New Business 
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11:45 A.M. Committee on Revision of the Constitution and By-Laws of 
the Association, Mr. James F. Ballard, Chairman 
Presidential Address 
Adjournment 


Tuurspay, May 29—ArTERNOON 


Guided tour of the Cleveland Health Museum 
Tea: Guests of the Museum 




















PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO THE BY-LAWS OF THE MEDICAL 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION BASED ON THE REPORT OF A 
SPECIAL COMMITTEE APPOINTED BY THE 
PRESIDENT AND EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


1. To set up a Constitution separate from the By-Laws by vacating Article 
I of the present By-Laws and setting up its provisions as outlined under Article 
I, Chapters 1, 2 and 3 under the heading “Constitution,” except that the last 
paragraph concerning applicants for membership shall be transferred to Article 
I of the new revision. 

2. To amend the Charter and Constitution in two particulars subject to 
the consent and approval of the chartering body. 

a. To reduce the voting representation of library members from two to 

one representative. 
b. To redefine the qualifications of professional members. 


ARTICLE I. 
Membership and dues 


Chapter 1. Transferred from old Article I, Chapter 3, last paragraph. 
“Applicants for membership upon being approved by a majority of the 
Executive Committee including the Chairman shall be entitled to all the 
benefits of membership from the time they pay their annual dues, their elec- 
tion to be ratified by the Association at its following annual meeting.” 

Chapter 2. Professional membership shall be restricted to persons actively 
engaged in professional library work in medical and allied scientific libraries 
which are members of the Association or libraries which are qualified for such 
membership. 

Chapter 3. Transfer from old Article II, Chapters | and 2. Delete para- 
graph 1, sentence 1, and substitute therefor the following: The annual dues of 
all classes of membership shall be determined by vote of the Association. 


ARTICLE II. 
The Executive Committee 
Transfer from old Article III, Chapter 7, sections 1-3, as amended in 1946, 


and amend as follows: Section 1, delete “It shall elect its own Chairman” and 
substitute therefor the following: “The President shall be ex-officio Chairman 


of the Committee.” 
Section 2. Add the following words, “and of property of any description.” 


Section 3. As is. 


ARTICLE III. 


Officers, Committees and their Duties 
Chapter 1, as amended in 1946. 
Delete the words, “and an Executive Committee.” 
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Chapter 2. As is. 

Chapter 3. Add the following words in their proper place: “He.shall be 
ex-officio Chairman of the Executive Committee.” 

Chapter 6. The Treasurer. 

Section 1, Sentence 2. Delete and substitute therefor the following: “He 
shall pay all bills when properly vouchered by the contracting official, approved 
by the Chairman of the Executive Committee and countersigned by the Chair- 
man of the Finance Committee.” 

Chapter 7. Change title to Nominating Committee. Delete Sections 1-3. 
Transferred to Article II. Renumber sections. 

Section 1. As is. 

Section 2. Paragraph 2. Delete and substitute the following wording: 
“The Nominating Committee shall prepare annually an official ballot of nomi- 
nees for officers and members of the Executive and Nominating Committees. 
The Committee shall propose one candidate for each office to be filled. Nomi- 
nations may be made to the Nominating Committee upon petitions signed by 
not fewer than twenty members of the Association. Such nominations, if 
properly made and presented to the Chairman of the Nominating Committee, 
at least eight weeks before the annual meeting, must be placed on the official 
ballot of the Nominating Committee. Nominations may be made from the 
floor prior to the election of officers, provided notice of such nominations, 
signed by twenty members of the Association, has been filed with the Chairman 
of the Nominating Committee at least one week before the annual meeting. 
The Nominating Committee shall present copies of the official ballot to the 
Secretary, President, and Vice-President not later than seven weeks before 
the annual meeting. 

Chapter 8. Standing Committees. 

Section 1. Add the following new committees in their proper alphabetical 
order: Exchange, Finance, and International and National Cooperation. Re- 
number sections to include the new committees in their proper order. 

Section 2. As is. 

Section 3. Exchange Committee. 

There shall be a Committee on the Exchange of five members. It shall 
supervise the operation of the Exchange in accordance with the By-Laws and 
the Regulations of the Executive Committee, and consider all matters not cov- 
ered by the By-Laws and Regulations. 

Section 4. Finance Committee. 

There shall be a Committee on Finance and Budget of three members. 
‘The Treasurer shall be ex-officio a member of this committee. It shall prepare 
the annual budgets and supervise the financial operations of the Association. 

Section 5. International and National Cooperations. 

There shall be a committee of three members whose duty it shall be to 
foster international and national cooperation between medical libraries, asso- 
ciations and institutions. 

Section 6. Membership Committee. As is. 

Section 7. Program and Entertainment Committee. As is. 

Section 8. Publication Committee. As is. 

Chapter 9. Sections 1-2. As is. 
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Chapter 9. Section 3. Transfer from Article III, Section 6 of the old 
By-Laws. 


ARTICLE IV. 
Exchange 


No change. 


ARTICLE V. 
Meetings 


Chapter 3. Delete and substitute the following wording: “Each library 
member in good standing shall be entitled to one voting representative at 
every executive meeting of the Association. 

Chapter 4. Delete and substitute therefor the following wording: “The 
order of business at the annual meeting shall be at the discretion of the presid- 
ing officer, but the business shall include: 

Reading the minutes. 

Report of the Executive Committee. 

Report of the Secretary. 

Report of the Treasurer. 

Report of the Standing Committees and Delegates. 
Election of officers. 

Amendments to Constitution and By-Laws. 

New business.” 





Items of Interest from the Army Medical Library 


Colonel Leon L. Gardner, M.C., formerly Commandant of the Army 
Medical Library, has been reassigned to the Physical Standards Division, 
Disposition and Retirement Branch of the Surgeon General’s Office. 
Colonel Gardner was appointed to the Army Medical Library from 
September 1945 to December 1946. 

Colonel Joseph H. McNinch, M.C., succeeds Colonel Gardner as Com- 
mandant of the Army Medical Library. Colonel McNinch received his 
A.B. and M.D. degrees from Ohio State University. Going directly into 
the Army, he has served tours of duty at the Army Medical School, the 
Army Medical Museum, and the Medical Statistics Division of the Office 
of the Surgeon General. During the war he was a member of the staff of 
Maj. Gen. Paul Hawley, Chief Surgeon of the European Theatre of 
Operations. Since his return he has been Chief of the Historical Division, 
Surgeon General’s Office, where he is compiling the History of the Medical 
Department in World War II. When completed the history covering the 
administrative, operational, clinical, and technical aspects of the Army 
Medical Department’s war time services, will be issued in about eight 
volumes. 

With the appointment of Colonel McNinch to the Army Medical 
Library, the Historical Division has been put under the Library in order 
that the entire responsibilities of the Commandant may be contained 
within one organization. The transfer became effective 26 January 1947. 

Mr. Scott Adams, acting the Librarian, Army Medical Library, served 
from September to November as a member of the Library of Congress 
Mission to purchase books published abroad during the war. The work, 
with special emphasis on medical material, took him to London, Paris, 
Frankfurt, Berlin and Vienna. 

The Office of the Publication Board, now the Office of Technical 
Services in the Department of Commerce, was created by Executive Order 
as a clearing house for research reports previously withheld from general 
distribution for military reasons. Complete lists of these reports are con- 
tained in the Bibliography of Scientific and Industrial Reports published - 
weekly by the Department of Commerce. 

The original copies of all reports pertaining to medicine have been 
deposited with the Army Medical Library for photoduplication servicing. 
The 28 February 1947 issue of the Current Lists of Medical Literature 
contains a list of the reports received at the Library up to 1 February 1947, 
with index. The list will be brought up to date from time to time in sub- 
sequent issues. 

The reports will not be loaned but may be ordered on microfilm or in 
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photostat at the prices stated. All orders, with remittance payable to the 
Treasurer of the United States, should be sent direct to the 
Office of Technical Services 
U.S. Department of Commerce 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Extra copies of this issue of the Current List are available at the 
Army Medical Library on request. 

Miss Helen Norris, Chief of Reference of the Army Medical Library, 
resigned on March 7, 1947. Her four and one half years in this position 
have brought about many changes in the library routine, and many im- 
provements in the service. She was instrumental in initiating the survey of 
the library conducted by the committee appointed by the American Library 
Association, which resulted in a number of organizational changes. 
Through the employment of professional librarians for professional duties, 
a research and reference service was built up. Interlibrary loans increased; 
circulation jumped from 12,318 in 1942, to 20,085 in 1946, and reference 
requests reached 2,435 in the past year. During the war the library’s 
services reached hospitals on every battle front. 

Before coming to Washington Miss Norris worked as Library or- 
ganizer in the New York State Library, was a member of the staff of the 
University of Minnesota, later at the American Library in Paris, and 
Librarian of the Hennepin County Medical Society, Minneapolis. She has 
done credit to each position. The best wishes of her friends and associates 
go with her. 


Items of Interest from the Cleveland Medical Library 


The fifty-second annual meeting of the Cleveland Medical Library 
Association was held January 17th, in the auditorium. Mr. N. R. Howard, 
Editor of the Cleveland News, gave the principal address, entitled “Medi- 
cine and the Papers.” 

Dr. Harold N. Cole, Chairman of the Board of Trustees, gave a brief 
but comprehensive report of the year’s activities, stressing the fact that the 
total membership had reached the highest figure in the library’s history— 
totaling 1,585 at the year’s end. This was due in part to the vigorous cam- 
paign of the Director of Membership and, in part, to the realization that 
* the contribution to endowment required in this promotion was to “ 
raised from $25 to $50 on January 1, 1947. 

Traffic in the library increased greatly. Visits in 1946 totaled 19,376, 
an increase of 25.69% over 1945. Circulation reached 10,821 in 1946, a 
similar increase of 28°. Both visits and circulation were about 91°/ over 
1944. Acquisitions totaled 2,642 volumes, giving us now a total of 66,901 
items in the library. Back numbers of foreign journals are coming in 
rapidly—French, Belgian and Scandinavian files have been nearly com- 
pleted, but central European journals are still slow. 
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Dr. Cole mentioned with pride the acquisition of the George Marshall 
Collection of Herbals amounting to 384 volumes. This library, collected 
by a famous scholar, was justly renowned and now has safe refuge in 
Cleveland where it belongs. It is properly housed and displayed in the 
Millikin Room. He mentioned also the important collection of Dr. E. H. . 
Cushing, consisting of Americana and Association items, which is now 
on loan to our library. 

Some time was devoted to a discussion of the free delivery service 
which has been maintained for our members for fourteen years. This has 
been accomplished by utilizing the services of the Railway Express Agency. 

The order of business completed at the annual meeting included elec- 
tion of Trustees: 5-year term: D. M. Glover, M.D.; N. L. Hoerr, M.D.; 
L. F. Huffman, M.D.; R. D. Leas, M.D.; and G. L. Sackett, M.D. 4-year 
term: J. M. Hayman, M. D. 2-year term: J. H. Lazzari, M.D. Officers and 
Directors: L. A. Pomeroy, M.D., President; H. N. Cole, M.D., Chairman 
of the Board; C. W. Wyckoff, M.D., Director of Finance; G. L. Sackett, 
M.D., Secretary; C. T. Hemmings, M.D., Treasurer; R. M. Stecher, M.D.,, 
Director of the Library; M. P. Motto, M.D., Director of Membership; 
Harold Feil, M.D., Director of Program; C. G. Larocco, M.D., 
Director of Maintenance; L. J. Karnosh, M.D., Director of Publications; 
Howard Dittrick, M.D., Director of Museum. 


Miscellaneous News Items 


Miss Andrenette Fournier, following an interneship under Miss Mary 
Louise Marshall at the Tulane Medical School Library, comes to the 
Naval Medical Research Library as Cataloger, on November 20th. 

The Naval Medical Research Library has been occupying new quar- 
ters in a wing of the Institute Building since last spring. 

Mr. Francis R. St. John, formerly Chief of the Circulation Department 
of the New York Public Library, and during the war, Assistant to the 
Director of the Army Medical Library, has been appointed Head of the 
Veterans’ Administration Libraries. He took over his new duties 1 January 
1947. 

Mrs. Estelle Parnell, assistant in the Library of the State Medical So- 
ciety of Texas at Fort Worth, spent two weeks from 24 September to 8 
October as interne at the Army Medical Library, observing procedures 
and services of interest to the Texas society. 

Miss Mildred Crowe, Librarian of the Medical College of Alabama, 
is to be congratulated on her first annual report. The report briefly sum- 
marizes the history and organization of the library followed by reports 
from the Cataloging, Circulation, Order, Periodicals and Reference De- 
partments. The report closes with a discussion of the special activities of the 
library which include a special card file, interlibrary loans, displays, 
clippings, gifts and exchange, medical history collection, and professional 
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activities of the librarian. There are two features of this report which we 
feel are outstanding. One is the budget of the library and the other is the 
fore-sightedness of the authorities of this school in authorizing Miss Crowe 
to visit such a large group of medical libraries, in order to obtain ideas for 
the organization of her library. 

Mr. James Kingsley, Jr., formerly of the New York Public Library, 
has been appointed head of the Medical-Biological Department of the 
University of Minnesota Library. 

The Bolling Memorial Medical Library of St. Luke’s Hospital, New 
York (Hildegarde,Lemcke, librarian), has recently received a, gift of 
valuable etchings and engravings of medical and allied subjects. Among 
the countries represented are Great Britain, France, Germany, Holland, 
Italy and the United States. The donor, Dr. Henry M. Lyle, is a former 
Attending and now Consultant on the Surgical Staff of the Hospital. 

Two memorial funds have been received by this library in memory 
of two members of the hospital staff who gave their lives in II World War. 
The income will be used for the purchase of books for the library. 

Mr. Seymour Robb, Librarian of the Columbia University, College 
of Physicians and Surgeons, is the Delegate from the Medical Library 
Association to the Advisory Committee on Foreign Importations of the 
American Library Association. 


New Library Members 
NAVAL AIR TRAINING BASES 


Pensacola, Florida 


The Library of the School of Aviation Medicine, Naval Air Station, 
Pensacola, Florida, is a growing unit, primarily organized and maintained 
for the use of students in the School of Aviation Medicine and for the 
Aviation Medicine Research Unit of the School. It likewise is a reference 
library for the medical officer staff of the operating units in connection 
with the aviation training program of the Naval Air Station and its out- 
lying fields. 

The Library as such was organized in 1940, when some 50 standard 
medical textbooks and 100 reprints and pamphlets, together with 12 
medical journals were the nucleus. At that time, Captain Frederick Ceres 
(MC), USN, was the Medical Officer in Charge, and Commander Rex H. 
White (MC), USN (Ret.), was the Coordinator of the School, while Com- 
mander Chalmers L. Gemmill (MC), USNR, served as the Coordinator 
for Research and Advisor to the Library. The Library had a steady growth 
during the war years, when Captain B. Grossbeck, Jr. (MC), USN, was 
the Medical Officer in Charge. Its growth was expedited, chiefly, because 
of the increased activity of the School of Aviation Medicine in graduating 
large numbers of Naval Flight Surgeons and Aviation Medical Examiners. 
In November 1944, Captain Louis Iverson (MC), USN, became Medical 
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Officer in Charge, and since that time the Library has enjoyed the steady 
growth which was stimulated during the war years. During the past year, 
a Navy Department budget for the purchase of new books was secured, 
together with an increased allowance for periodicals. 

The Librarian, Miss Olga B. White, has been employed since Novem- 
ber, 1942, and has secured a Civil Service rating of Library Assistant, SP-5. 
During the past summer, she attended Columbia University for the six- 
weeks’ summer session, studying medical bibliography and reference, classi- 
fying and cataloguing. 

In addition to the volumes and. periodicals listed under Items 5, 6 
and 7 of this application, the Library has some 650 microfilms on hand, 
and this number is being augmented steadily. It has been reported that this 
Library is the largest medical Library in the State of Florida. 

Currently the Coordinator of the School is Captain Bruce Leamer 
(MC), USN, and the Chairman of the Library Committee is Captain 
Ashton Graybiel (MC), USN. 


WELLCOME HISTORICAL MEDICAL MUSEUM 
London, England 


The Wellcome: Historical Medical Museum was founded by the late 
Sir Henry Wellcome in 1913. Its purpose is to give a complete history of 
the development of medicine and the allied sciences through the ages. 


The library was built up at the same time as the Museum and is still 
developing. It contains a very complete collection of the older texts, in- 
cluding many incunabula, together with the necessary bibliographical and 
reference works. Hitherto the library has been used by the medical and 
scientific professions only by arrangement, but it is now being opened as a 
specialized historical library to all persons with the necessary qualifications 
and interests. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE LIBRARY 


Vermillion, South Dakota 


The University of South Dakota Medical School was founded in 
1907, and the library was established at that time. It has been housed 
separately from the General Library for a great many years, but in 1937 
larger quarters were provided, and a medical librarian was put in charge. 
A separate catalog was made at that time so that there is a-complete record 
of holdings.in both the General and the Medical libraries... The Medical 
Library is administered by the University librarian, all orders being placed 
through the General Library and the preparation and the cataloging of 
the material is done there. The Medical Library has a greatly increased 
appropriation this year due to the expansion of the Medical School into a 
four-year school which was founded: in 1946;' Plans are‘ under way to pro- 
vide larger and better quarters for the Medical Library in the near future. 





Reviews and Book Notes 


GROSS, MARTIN. Acetanilid: a critical bibliographic review. With an 
introduction by Howard W. Haggard, M.D. 155 pp. New Haven, Hill- 
house Pre$s, 1946. $3.00. 


The story of the introduction of acetanilid for medicinal use is just 
as fascinating as that of the happy coincidences associated with the dis- 
covery of the miracle drug Penicillin. A pharmacist’s error in supplying 
acetanilid for napbthalene to two Strassburg physicians resulted in the 
discovery of this drug as an antipyretic-analgesic agent. However, one 
should not get the impression that all medicinal substances today are 
discovered by haphazard methods. 

The present volume, the first in a series of projected critical reviews 
dealing with analgesic and sedative drugs, presents a valuable guide to 
research workers in the field of pharmacology. The indiscriminate use by 
the general public of analgesic drugs and the possibility of resulting 
damage to health and welfare offers a definite problem for all individuals 
associated with the health professions in these days of increased nervous 
tension. The physician, the dentist, the pharmacist, the nurse and the social 
service worker are all vitally interested in the increasing number of in- 
dividuals indiscriminately consuming all kinds of sedative and analgesic 
drugs. The danger of such self-medication is that it leads to severe intoxi- 
cation and subsequent loss of life in some individuals. Regulative laws or 
decrees are not enough. An enlightened public and also enlightenment of 
those concerned with the protection and preservation of the public health 
can do more to alleviate the situation. 

This critical review of the controversial scientific and critical literature 
on acetanilid and similar reviews offer the best solution to an intelligent 
and rational use of analgesic and sedative drugs. Dr. Gross has done an 
excellent job in the evaluation of the problems of “tolerance,” “addiction” 
and “habituation” to acetanilid and his conclusions are quite sound and 
critically unbiased. The bibliography is extensive and comprehensive. 
This monograph is therefore a real contribution in a field that needs much 
housecleaning and stock taking by all individuals concerned in public 
health and welfare. 

NILKANTH PHATAK 


NIGHTINGALE, FLORENCE. Notes on Nursing: What It Is and 
What It Is Not. 79 pp. London, Harrison, Bookseller to the Queen, 1859. 
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>. 
Facsimile reproduction, with a foreword by Annie W. Goodrich. Philadel- 
phia, London, Montreal, J. B. Lippincott Company, 1946. $1.25. 


This little book is a reproduction in facsimile of “the first book on 
nursing by the founder of all modern nursing,” as the publishers state in 
their introductory note. The only addendum is the preface by Annie W. 
Goodrich, formerly Dean of the Yale University School of Nursing, than 
whom no nurse in America is better qualified to speak for the profession. 
She emphasizes, like the author, that this book is not a textbook of nursing 
but merely, in Florence Nightingale’s own words, “hints for thought by 
women who have personal charge of the health of others.” 

Much in it has a quaint sound. Pleas for fresh air in the sick room. 
The reiterated thought that night air is not harmful. Warnings as to diet 
in those days of no refrigeration (a nurse should never put before a patient 
milk that is sour, meat or soup that is turned, an egg that is bad). Con- 
demnation of the dresses of the day (in them a nurse can only shuffle or 
waddle; she does well if she does not turn over the furniture and end by 
burning herself up). 

These things are of another day. But modern hospital administrators 
might wish that all hospital visitors were familiar with the section “How 
to visit the sick and not hurt them.” Thoughtful physicians and nurses 
alike know the truth of the statement that irresolution on the part of their 
attendants is what patients dread most. There is a sharp rebuke for the 
school that, with a little more self-control, the sick might, if they choose, 
effect a great change in their disease: “Believe me, almost any sick person 
who behaves decently well, exercises more self-control every moment of 
his day than you will ever know until you are sick yourself.” Modern 
therapists who think that music in the care of the sick is something new 
might read Miss Nightingale’s analysis of how to apply it if you are 
going to use it; stringed instruments and the voice may help, but “the 
finest piano-forte playing will damage the sick.” She wrote coldly of the 
“chattering hopes” of the professional optimists who attempt to cheer the 
patient by making light of his illness. She emphasized on page after page 
the value of careful observation by the nurse. 

It was “a curious fact,” it is noted in the appendix, that in 1851, 
nearly half of the 39,139 nurses in domestic service in Great Britain were 
between five and twenty years of age. It is equally curious that almost 
three hundred fifty were between seventy and eighty-five years of age 
“and upward” and that 2,772 of the 23,466 nurses who were not domestic 
servants were in the latter age group. The mere age distribution suggests 
the field’ available for the Nightingale teachings. The field today, though 
for a different reason, is equally ripe for the harvest. “If a nurse declines to 
do these things for her patient,” wrote Miss Nightingale of certain unlove- 
ly aspects of nursing, “because it is not her business, I would say that 
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nursing was not her calling.” As to the “rights of women,” about which 
then there was much talk, said Miss Nightingale with direct simplicity, 
“Oh, leave these jargons, and go straight to God’s work, in simplicity and 
singleness of heart.” Perhaps the ranks of nurses might be better filled 
today if there were similar emphasis upon the vocation and less upon the 
material benefits to be gained from it. 

ExvizaBetH M. McFetripce 


LE FANU, W. R. A list of Medical Libraries and Information Bureaux 
in the British Isles. Originally published in The Journal of Documenta- 
tion, volume II, No. 3, December 1946, this list has now been offprinted 
in booklet form. 32 pp. Paperbound, 3s. (2s. to members of Aslib). 


The only comprehensive list of British medical libraries hitherto 
available has been The Aslib directory 1928, and for those in London 
in Reginald Rye, The Students’ guide to the libraries of London (3rd 
ed., 1927). This new list is intended to bring the information up to date. 
The information contained in this list was compiled from a questionnaire 
issued by Aslib in the autumn of 1944. This compilation includes all medi- 
cal libraries of potential use to any group of medical practitioners or 
students. Such special libraries as those of pharmacy and veterinary medi- 
cine have been included, but not those of anthropology or the biological 
Sciences, except anatomy and physiology, nor in general the social sciences. 
Under the heading of Information Bureaux are listed institutions without 
libraries, but which have an active policy of gathering and disseminating 
information. 


Under each heading which includes the name of the library, its 
address, telephone number and librarian, is a brief description of the 
library. One of the excellent features included in the description is the 
loan policy of the library. Included in the appendix is a list of those 
medical libraries holding periodicals registered in the World List of Scien- 
tific Periodicals published in the years 1900-1933 and the Union Catalogue 
of the Periodical publications in the University Libraries of the British 
Isles excluding titles in the World List . . . 1934. Also listed in the appen- 
dix is an Index of special collections and subjects and the library where 
they may be found. 

| W. D. Poste. 





